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REGIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCES. 


The following dates have been 
scheduled for the ninth annual li- 
brary conferences for 1924. 

These meetings are held under the 
direction of the Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Division and the Illinois Li- 
brary Association. Representatives 
of the two bodies will attend each of 
the conferences. 

Fewer topics have been arranged 
for the program so that more time 
may be given to the discussion of 
questions of special interest to those 
in attendance. It is the desire of 
those in charge to make the meet- 
Ings as practicable as possible. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 
Conferences Will Open at 9:30 A. M. 


Class books of unusual interest to 
your community. 


Special plans for serving the pub- 
lie. 


Problem for the state meeting 
awards for 1924. 


Discussion of interesting facts in 
annual reports. 


Questions of particular interest to 
you. 


Please bring your 1923 annual re- 
port with you. 
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*Joint meeting with Kentucky. 
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Date— Place of Meeting 
Public Library— 
Feb. 6—Wednesday..... Highland Park 


Feb. 7—Thursday......... Maywood........ 
Feb. 8—Friday............. Momenee........ 
Feb. 14—Thursdavy......... Decatur........... 
Feb. 15—Friday............. ae 
Feb. 22—Friday............. Rockford........ 
Feb. 28—Thursday........ Galesburg....... 
March 12—Wednesday. Streator.......... 
March 13—Thursdav..... Sterling........ a 
March 14—Fridav.......... Aurora............ 
March 19—Wednesday. Granite City 
March 20—Thursday....*Cairo............... 
March 25—Tuesdav....... Mt. Vernon.... 


Mareh 27—Thursday..... White Hall... 
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Conferences Will Open at 9:30 a. m. 


Please Address 
Hostess Librarian— 


eee Miss Mildred Crew 


ree Mrs. Elizabeth Southward 
SS Mrs. Bertha Durham 
iiabasebeaaendnl Mrs. Alice G. Evans 
eibekamiae Miss Leota Price 

a ae Miss Jane P. Hubbell 
isietdicsdenialdtahiam Miss Anna F. Hoover 
‘cilealtiisieintaiiea Miss Clara Hoadley 
ei aeeemmaniaaill Miss Grace Murray 
See cate Mr. James Shaw 
ecidanladeaateaceale Mrs. Olive Stallings 
canteen tall Miss Effie Lansden 
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The Council of the American Iii- 
brary Association at its meeting in 
Chicago January 1, 1924, announced 
Saratoga as the conference meeting 
place. The date settled upon was 
the week beginning June 30, 1924. 





To the Editor of Illinois Libraries: 


A librarian reading the proceed- 
ings of the Peoria meeting of the 
Tilinois Library Association would 
get the impression that Illinois li- 
brarians in general were opposed to 
certification in any form. Those 
who attended the meeting and heard 
the discussion on the subject, as did 
the present writer, know that this is 
not the case. 


The Proceedings contained not a 
**diseussion,’’ as the title would indi- 
eate, but merely a concise statement 
of the progress of certification to 
date, plainly intended to serve 
simply as a basis for discussion and 
an extremely well worked-out and 
somewhat lengthy paper presenting 
the negative side of the question. 
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We write to correct this impres- 
sion, not as one who holds any brief 
for the proposed Illinois law, but as 


one who believes that in every state, | 
certification is the first step to be 7 
taken to insure the appointment of | 
librarians with proper equipment, at | 


salaries which will compensate them 
adequately for their important work. 


It is unfortunate that the report | 
of this important session should be | 
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redneed to cold type merely in the | 


form of a presentation of certifica- | 


TIS 


tion showing the progress which had | 
been made in other states, and an | 
attack against certification aimed | 
primarily at the bill which was intro- | 


duced in the Illinois Legislature. It 
was particularly unfortunate that 
there was not more time for a dis- 
eussion of the question from the 
floor to indicate how the members of 
the Illinois Library Association 
really felt on this subject. 


Forrest B. Spaulding. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


WHY THE STATE SHOULD PROVIDE STANDARDS TO BE 
OBSERVED BY LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


(By ASA WYNKOOP, State Inspector of 
Public Libraries, New York.) 





1. Public libraries have their 
origin in State law. They have come 
into being and are receiving support 
from taxation not merely because a 
certain number of people in different 
localities have decided that they are 
desirable and have voted money for 
their maintenance, but because the 
State has deliberately adopted a pub- 
lic library policy and specifically au- 
thorized such action. Dating from 
the year 1787, there has been em- 
bodied in the Civil Rights law of 
New York State the explicit provi- 
sion that ‘‘no tax, duty, aid or impo- 
sition whatsoever, except such as 
may be laid by a law of the United 
States, ean be taken or levied within 
this State without the grant and as- 
sent of the people of this State, by 
their representatives in senate and 
assembly, and no citizen of this State 
can by any means be compelled to 
pay any tax or other like charge, not 
laid or imposed by a law of the 
United States or by the legislature of 
this State.’’ This is a fundamental 
principle of our constitutional law, 
going back in England to the time 
of William and Mary and repre- 
sented in the constitution or laws of 
every State of the Union. It is thus 
seen that there does not exist any in- 
herent right in any community to 
create and support by tax any insti- 
tution it may choose. It is the funce- 
tion and duty, first of all, of the 
State to determine what kind of ob- 
jects and institutions may receive 
tax money, and when the State des- 
ignates any such object or institution, 
it implicitly fixes certain standards 
to which they must conform. As 
public libraries are therefore crea- 
tions of the mind and will of the 
State, it is clearly the business of the 
State to see that its mind and will 


are duly represented in their organ- 
ization and operation. For any in- 
stitution merely to call itself a publie 
library would clearly not be enough 
to entitle it to tax support; it must 
be a public library within the mean- 
ing of the State Legislature, and 
every act or court decision determin- 
ing or defining that meaning is an 
act fixing standards for library oper- 
ation. No State that has made spe- 
cific provisions for public libraries 
ean avoid fixing standards for such 
institutions. The only question is as 
to the extent and degree to which 
State standards shall be prescribed. 


2. There is not the least doubt 
that when the State adopted its 
public library law, it had in mind a 
positive and definite idea as to the 
proper function and work of the 
thing it was providing for. It meant 
to establish an institution that should 
be an effective factor in public edu- 
cation. It made legal a tax for its 
support, to be borne by every tax- 
payer in the community whether or 
not it was desired or used by him, 
because, like the school, it was as- 
sumed to be an agency that should 
advance and enrich the life of the 
entire community, and not merely 
meet the wishes and pleasure of a 
certain number of individuals. It 
was with such ideas and standards 
in mind that the State originally au- 
thorized the establishment of public 
libraries ; and if, after the passage of 
years, it is found that further provi- 
sions of laws are needed to secure 
the proper fulfillment of these ideas 
and purposes, every consideration 
and argument that led to the orig- 
inal enactment of that law, leads 
with equal force to this further en- 
actment, 
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3. The public library law of the 
State was adopted not only in the in- 
terest of the localities that were to 
be benefitted but in the interest of 
the State as a whole. The people of 
the whole State have a direct and 
vital concern as to the conditions 
that obtain in every part of the State. 
An enlarged stock of enlightened 
ideas or ideals in any part of the 
Commonwealth is an enrichment of 
the entire State. An impoverish- 
ment of such ideas in any community 
makes the whole State poorer. The 
people of every part of the common- 
wealth have to bear the expense of 
disease, degeneracy, pauperism and 
crime that may be propagated by 
conditions in some distant and neg- 
lected community. If the right kind 
of public library is a factor making 
for mental and moral health, then it 
is of concern to everybody in the 
State and not merely to the people of 
a particular community as to the 
kind of a library there shall be in 
that community. The State, in legis- 
lating for a proper kind of library 
service, is legislating in its own in- 
terest as well as in the scope of its 
own original jurisdiction. 


4. There is at present conspicuous 
and crying need in many if not all 
the States that public libraries shall 
be strengthened and advanced in 
their work by the establishment of 
definite and state-wide standards of 
operation and service. In this mat- 
ter ‘‘it is a condition and not a the- 
ory’’ that we face. With all their 
material advances, the multiplica- 
tion in number, their fine buildings, 
the millions of dollars that have come 
to them in gifts and the millions 
that they are receiving from local 
taxation, our libraries are still mat- 
ters of almost complete neglect and 
indifference to three quarters of the 
population they are designed to 
serve, and to the other quarter they 
are mainly of interest as a means of 
providing inexpensive entertainment. 
A library that reaches one half the 
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population of its community is al- 
most unknown except in some small 
towns and a library whose circula- 
tion of non-fiction comprises as 
much as one half its total issue of 
books is almost as great a rarity. 
Over 100 libraries in New York 
State last year reported a circula- 
tion of current fiction nine times 
larger than their total issue of all 
other books. Plenty of good non- 
fiction is on the shelves of these li- 
braries. Under present conditions 
it represents mostly a waste of money 
taken from taxpayers as do most of 
the other provisions for real educa- 
tional service. It is not too much to 
say that most of our libraries are at 
present not doing one half the work 
that a library with proper standards 
and facilities might do; and the worst 
of it is that their boards and librar- 
ians are so generally passive and 
complacent with this condition of 
waste and inefficiency. The mere 
declaration by the State government 
of standards deemed essential for 
proper library service will do some- 
thing to improve conditions, but 
nothing short of positive require- 
ments, a clear statement of what a 
library must be and do to receive 
tax support will reach the difficulty 
in many Cases. 


5. The evils growing out of the 
present lack of such standards are 
now becoming so apparent both to 
library workers and the friends of 
the library generally that organized 
movements are now on foot in most 
of the progressive States to establish 
some State policy that shall safe- 
guard both the libraries and the tax- 
payers and insure at least a mini- 
mum of proper library service, and 
this movement is meeting the unmis- 
takable approval not only of those 
directly interested but of the general 
public as well. As an example of the 
way the public mind is being awak- 
ened to the importance and logic of 
this movement we need only cite 
some recent actions of the Legisla- 
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ture of New York State. Three years 
ago a Republican legislature and a 
Republican Governor, with hardly a 
sign of opposition, enacted a law pro- 
viding a quite unprecedented grant 
of power to the State Board of Re- 
gents in fixing standards for all tax 
supported libraries. A year later, 
quite inadvertently, by a technical 
error in the writing of an amend- 
ment, this law was rescinded. Last 
year, to prove that the mind and will 
of the State had not changed in this 
matter, under a Republican As- 
sembly and a Democratic Senate and 
Governor, after considerable discus- 
sion and debate in the public press, 
the law was re-enacted by large ma- 
jorities in both Assembly and Senate 
and signed by the Governor. There 
was absolutely no organized propa- 
ganda or political pressure behind 
this bill. It was adopted purely on 
the strength of its own logic and be- 
cause it represented the general com- 
mon-sense judgment of the people of 
the State as to the need of safeguard- 
ing our public libraries and the 
people who support them, against 
waste and abuse. Conditions in New 
York State and the logic leading to 
such action are not essentially differ- 
ent from those in other states and 
legislative action looking toward the 
same ends has recently been adopted 
by two other States. In many others 
the subject is now being earnestly 
agitated, and it seems certain that 
similar legislation will be demanded 
and enacted in many of the more 
progressive of these States as soon 
as the public mind is really awak- 
ened on the subject. 


6. There are various ways in 
which the State might proceed in 
fixing standards for libraries. It 
might proceed by establishing a 
State censorship of books, as New 
York and several other States have 
recently done in the case of moving 
pictures, it might compel a certain 
minimum of income or hours of ser- 
vice or other facilities as a condition 
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of legal operation, it might appoint 
State supervisors to dictate condi- 
tions to all tax supported libraries. 
Some positive abuses might be elim- 
inated by such means, but they would 
be liable to grave abuses, and what is 
more important, they would largely 
fail in the thing libraries most 
need, the impartation of positive 
force, ideals, initiative, administra- 
tive ability in their operation. Such 
provisions of law might keep librar- 
ies from doing some of the things 
they ought not to do. They would 
help very little in the doing of things 
they ought to do and the being the 
things they ought to be. The one 
feasible, logical and effective way of 
accomplishing this, a way which ab- 
solutely accords with the State’s, 
practice in many other fields, is by 
a provision requiring that all who 
shall administer a library supported 
by public tax shall have some defi- 
nitely ascertained and positive qual- 
ifications for such public service— 
that is, a plan for the certification of 
librarians. 


For it is recognized today by prac- 
tically all who know anything about 
the modern library movement that 
the ability of a public library to be 
or to become the thing intended in 
the law providing for its existence 
or to render the service intended in 
that law depends first of all on the 
personal and professional ability of 
the person or persons in charge of its 
operation. Without the needed 
knowledge of books to make the 
proper selection and purchase, with- 
out the needed knowledge so to or- 
ganize it as to make its materials 
most easily available, without the 
needed ability to make it correspond 
to the needs of its public, its is as im- 
possible for a library to become the 
factor in public education that the 
law of the State intended it should 
be as it is for a school to do its proper 
educational work without a duly 
qualified teacher. In measuring its 
returns to the public, ‘‘a library is 
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three-fourths librarian. The build- 
ing and books make up the other 
fourth.’’ 

7. As to the conditions and meth- 
ods that shall be established for the 
granting and grading of librarians’ 
certificates, there is of course much 
room for difference of opinion, the 
wisdom of any plan depending largely 
upon local conditions, the extent 
of library development in the State 
and its educational traditions and 
established practices. The kind of 
plan to be adopted is thus largely a 
matter of expediency and local ad- 
justment; but the principle would 
seem to be fundamental and essen- 
tial to proper library development 
in any State and would seem to be 
logically involved in the library law 
of any State which makes legal a 
public tax for library support. To 
say that certification itself may be- 
come an evil is to utter a truism. 
To say even that it may become a 
greater evil than any it is intended 
to cure or prevent is also a truism. 
There is no political principle in ex- 
istence which does not need wisdom 
and discretion in its application, if 
it is to work properly. To say of this 
or that provision in any proposed 
scheme for certification, that it may 
fail to work full justice in some case 
or may ignore some important con- 
sideration, even if proved, is no dis- 
proof of the positive value of certifi- 
cation or even of the provision ob- 
jected to. It is quite possible that 
even that provision, for every per- 
son to whom it m: y work an inequity, 
will work for ; larger equity to 
hundreds of othe 's; and where that 
is not so, the scheme will not be hurt 
but will be helped by eliminating or 
modifying such provision. Whatever 
modifications or adz.ptations may be 
necessary in the case of any particu- 
lar plan or in its application to any 
particular State, the principle of 
certification is one that no State can 
ignore if it is to make its public 
libraries real factors in public edu- 
cation. 
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Of course the proposition has its 
opponents, as every similar proposi- 
tion in relation to every other calling 
or profession for which State certifi- 
eates are now demanded had its 
opponents in the early days of its 
adoption and operation. State certifi- 
eates or licenses for doctors, drug- 
gists, dentists, lawyers, nurses, archi- 
tects, teachers, ete., were all earn- 
estly opposed when first proposed, 
both by a large part of the general 
public and by many of those belong- 
ing to those callings and professions; 
and it is significant to note how sim- 
ilar to or identical with the argu- 
ments now advanced against certifi- 
eation of librarians were the argu- 
ments advanced against the adoption 
of those measures and the prophecies 
of evil to follow such adoption. Such 
arguments and prophecies all seem | 
foolish enough now, and we believe 
it is quite safe to say that 25 years 
from now the arguments directed 
against the certification of librarians 
will seem equally foolish. 

These arguments however have 
some sincere, strong and earnest ad- 
vocates, men and women who hold 
places of high honor and esteem in 
the library profession and both fair- 
ness to them and their position and 
full conviction on the part of their 
opponents demand that their objec- 
tions be fully and fairly stated and 
considered. The following seem to 
be the main points of their argu- 
ment: 

1. For the State to dictate stand- 
ards for local libraries ‘‘is to substi- 
tute a governmental conscience for a 
private responsibility.’’ This argu- 
ment is variously expressed by dif- 
ferent opponents. One says, ‘‘It 
merely means more regulation and 
we are already regulated to death. 
It is autocracy versus freedom.”’ 
Another says: ‘‘Leave the operation 
of libraries for those who care most 
for them—local boards, taxpayers, 
and librarians. It is an impertinence 
for any far-off State bureau, know- 
ing little of local conditions, to in- 
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terfere or impose its will on local 
eommunities.’’ This argument in all 
its forms of expression is mainly the 
utterance of an instinctive fear and 
irritation at certain social necessi- 
ties growing out of an ever increas- 
ing complexity of life and social or- 
ganization. With every form of new 


growth there must be new regula- 
tions. Increasing complexity in any 
phase of life or in any occupation 
means always either new rules to be 
observed by the individual or in- 
creasing chaos. Twenty years ago 
the highway law of the State or of 
the municipality was a very simple 
thing, because highway traffic was 
avery simple thing. Today that law 
is full of intricate and minute regu- 
lations, corresponding to the com- 
plexities that have been introduced 
by new modes of travel. Are people 
now ‘‘regulated to death’’ on the 
streets and highways? or is it the 
chaos of unregulated action that is 
so deadly there? The only way that 
people can avoid increasing regula- 
tion as to their individual actions is 
to avoid a society of increasing com- 
plexity. As to the statement that 
the fixing of standards by State ac- 
tion is to substitute a governmental 
for an individual responsibility, 
there is but one answer: Of course it 
is. And so is every law on the sta- 
tute books and every regulation by 
a local board or council. That is in- 
deed, the very essence of law. At 
every point of public concern where 
private responsibility or initiative 
proves itself inadequate to provide 
for public welfare or safety, a gov- 
ernmental conscience or will must be 
called into action. This is a first 
principle of every political party 
that has ever come into existence ex- 
cept that of the anarchists. 


The point that local taxpayers and 
local boards should have unrestricted 
freedom in operating their libraries 
merely because they may be assumed 
to have far more concern in them 
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than any State bureau or board 
could possibly have is a point that 
would apply with equal force to the 
operation of drug and food stores, to 
the employment of doctors, lawyers, 


nurses and teachers, to the operation 
of local schools. The statement quite 
ignores the fact that it is not prin- 
cipally lack of interest by localities 
or individuals that makes the fixing 
of State standards in these matters 
desirable or necessary but ignorance. 
The simple fact is that local or indi- 
vidual interest is not enough to in- 
sure a good school, a good quality 
and proper distribution of drugs and 
medicines, a proper and healthful 
supply of food and drink, or a proper 
standard of library operation. Noth- 
ing of any real social importance 
ean be left entirely to the dictates 
of the individual or locality most 
concerned. In all such matters pro- 
vision must be made against the 
possibility of individual and local 
ignorance or indifference. It must 
be made in the interest both of the 
individual and of the larger social 
body of which he is a part. 

2. Dealing more specifically with 
the question in hand, opponents of 
the proposal for State certificates for 
librarians make much of the point 
that the most important element in 
a librarian’s equipment for effective 
service cannot be determined or 
measured by any formulated tests or 
credentials, that is, the element of 
personality. The highest grade of 
certicate will not insure the needed 
qualities in this respect and they may 
be represented in a very high degree 
in one who is unable to qualify for 
a certicate. Some of the best people 
will thus be arbitrarily shut out of 
library work. That there is a mea- 
sure of truth in this contention must 
be admitted; but if it be an argu- 
ment against the certification of li- 
brarians, it is just as much an argu- 
ment against the certifying of teach- 
ers or nurses or doctors. The defect 
in the argument is that it loses sight 
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of the specific thing which the pro- 
fessional certificate is designed to 
certify. There is no State certificate 
of any kind that makes any claims 
to insure that the person possessing 


it is honest, generous, high minded, 
public spirited, socially gifted or 
magnetic. Judgment and responsi- 
bility as to all these qualities of 
personality must be left to the indi- 
vidual or community directly con- 
cerned. The certificate is a declara- 
tion only that the man or woman 
possessing it has the knowledge and 
training required for proper service 
in the line of work specified. The 
fact that there are other things im- 
portant to know regarding any per- 
son to be engaged for professional 
service—things perhaps more im- 
portant than that, should not in the 
least obscure the fact that definite 
knowledge and training are neces- 
sary factors in all good professional 
work, and on that point the certifi- 
eate gives just the evidence needed 
by any person or board seeking such 
service. The library certificate, leav- 
ing library boards free from doubts 
on this point, will enable them to 
concentrate all the more attention 
on those questions of personality on 
which the opponents of certification 
put such emphasis. It is possible that 
some persons with just the personal- 
ity needed for fine library service 
may be excluded from such work by 
inability to secure a certificate but 
the danger here seems exceedingly 
small, for whatever personal quali- 
ties one may have, there is surely 
something fatally lacking in the 
personal make-up of any one who is 
unwilling to undergo the process of 
training and discipline necessary for 
effective work in the calling or pro- 
fession to which he or she aspires. 
3. Closely related to this objection 
is the point that is further urged 
against certification that it will shut 
out from the field of library work or 
from a proper place in that field the 
“‘natural born’’ librarian who hap- 
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pens to lack the formal education 
that is required for a certificate, and 
will give the preference to people 
without any special genius or ‘‘call”’ 
for the work but who have completed 
the formal routine of preparation, 
The profession has been greatly en- 


riched, and indeed created, by peo. | 


ple who had no formal training in 
library work, people who were drawn 
to it solely by natural attraction and 
natural gifts. It is urged that the 


library profession will surely suffer Fe 
a serious loss if such persons are 
henceforth to be excluded from its | 


ranks or from its better positions. 
Again we must say that if there is 
any force to this argument, it would 
seem to be quite as valid and concelu- 


sive in its application to the law 


requiring certificates for lawyers, 


doctors, dentists, teachers, ete. Just | 
as there are ‘‘natural born’’ librar- 
ians, so there are natural born doc. 
tors, nurses, lawyers and teachers, | 
but no one thinks today of entering | 


any of these professions merely on 
the basis of an inborn capacity for 
the work involved. Every one knows 
that if he wants an honored place in 
any of these callings, he must add to 
his native gifts a definite course of 
study and training, and no one today 
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thinks it an injury to his profession | 


that people without such training, 
whatever their native gifts, are ex- 
eluded. Doubtless there are cases 
where people have discovered only 
late in life just where their special 
talent lies and who are prevented by 
the lack of formal credentials from 
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making a real contribution to some | 
profession, but what the professions | 


may lose in such exceptional cases 
by the requirement of formal creden- 
tials, they make up a hundred times 
in the incentives they give to profes- 
sional efforts and ambitions and the 


guarantees they provide that the © 
totally unfit and incompetent shall | 


not occupy places belonging to the | 


fit and competent. 


4. Ina recent debate on this sub- 3 
ject before a State Conference of li- 7 
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prarians, objection to the proposal 
was eloquently voiced by one of the 
speakers on the ground that it was 
fundamentally alien to the peculiar 
spirit and function of the public li- 


brary, as the latter had always stood 
strongly for free, spontaneous, in- 
formal processes of education, the 
education that a person acquires by 
spontaneous use and absorption of 
books without any thought of tests, 
eredentials or measuring sticks— 
that the requirement of a certificate 
immediately introduces the element 
of compulsion, exalting the formal 
and the measurable and giving what 
people have acquired in the schools 
and what has been done by rote and 
rule, a higher dignity and value than 
what has been attained in the li- 
braries themselves. This objection is 
cited here not as an argument that 
needs to be given very serious con- 
sideration, but as illustrating the de- 
gree to which vague and irrelevant 
sentiment is swaying some minds in 
this matter. Of course there is an 
immense potential value, an immense 
enrichment of life and an exceeding 
valuable practical experience that a 
person may spontaneously acquire 
from just being in and working in a 
library. It may be of far more depth 
and intrinsic worth than any educa- 
tion acquired in school, college or 
technical institution; but that is 
quite beside the point. So there is 
an immense potential value, an im- 
mense possibility of education in just 
being alive in this great world of 
nature and human activities. But 
when we want to know what a man 
ean do or what responsibilities a 
man is capable of meeting, we do not 
merely ask what possibilities of edu- 
cation or training have been open 
to him but what proofs of his edu- 
cation and ability he can present, 
what credentials he can show. In 
the requirement of a certificate, 
there is no exalting of one kind of 
education above another there is no 
putting of the school above the 
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library, there is merely the demand 
that one’s education and ability, 
wherever acquired, shall measure up 
to a definite standard, and no one 
has a right to claim a position with- 


out being able to meet that demand. 

5. Passing from theories to facts, 
the opponents of certification insist 
that the requirement of a certificate 
as a condition of public service, in- 
stead of helping to solve the present 
serious problem of securing adequate 
help for operating the libraries, will 
only make that problem more diffi- 
eult for all libraries operating on 
inadequate incomes, and that means 
most of the libraries that we need 
most to consider. Today these li- 
braries can go out into the open 
market and secure any kind of talent 
that seems most promising for the 
salaries offered. Under a system of 
compulsory certificates, many of 
these libraries may have to go with- 
out any librarians at all and others 
would have to take the least desir- 
able of those officially certified,. 
persons who in many cases would not 
give as good service to the smaller 
communities as untrained but super- 
ior persons who might be secured in 
the communities themselves. There 
is a force in this argument that no 
honest advocate of certification can 
ignore; and in fact, it has not been 
ignored in any plan that has thus 
far been seriously presented for 
adoption by any State. Every such 
plan, so far as we know, has guarded 
against injury in this matter by 
specifically excluding from its com- 
pulsion libraries having less than a 
specified annual income and by leav- 
ing all librarians now in service un- 
disturbed in their positions. There 
are many practical ways for protect- 
ing the smaller libraries from any 
embarrassment in this matter; and 
this being so, it is quite futile and 
suggests a bit of insincerity to plead 
the interest of the small library as 
an argument against the project as 
a whole. And it is quite conceivable 
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that even the smallest libraries may 
find it possible and desirable to come 
into the plan when once its benefits 
to the larger libraries have been 
demonstrated, for it is quite possible 
that the State certificate may tend 
so to exalt the work that the number 
of those desiring to enter it may be 
multiplied and both more and better 
workers will be available for all 
grades of libraries. 

6. This last suggestion may be 
taken as at least a partial answer to 
another objection that has been fre- 
quently urged against the require- 
ment of library certificates, that at 
best it will merely exclude the unfit— 
it will not create a supply of those 
who are fit, and this is the real need 
of the libraries. The advocates of 
the plan take direct issue with this 
assertion. They are sure that the 
library calling has greatly suffered 
because it has had no definite official 
or professional status, because the 
word ‘‘librarian’’ and the work of a 
librarian has had no distinct profes- 
sional meaning. Everything that ex- 
alts the calling, that safeguards it 
against incompetency, that limits it 
to those of definite and positive edu- 
cational and professional qualifica- 
tions will tend to make it attractive 
to multitudes of high minded and 
ambitious persons who under present 
conditions ignore it as a possible life 
work. And not only by thus exalt- 
ing library work will the certificate 
plan work strongly for a larger sup- 
ply of good librarians, but by the 
effect it is sure to have in bringing 
more money into the library treas- 
uries and thus providing for strong- 
er material incentives for entering 
the work. How many people are pre- 
vented from giving more money to 
libraries because they do not take 
them seriously as educational insti- 
tutions? How many communities are 
giving a mere pittance of tax money 
in their library appropriations merely 
because they have not been taught 
the proper and full function of a 
public library, because they have 
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never thought of it as a thing worthy 
of very much of the people’s money? 
Again and again we have seen in 
recent years tax appropriations 
doubled and multiplied four fold, 
merely as the result of the replac. 
ing of an incompetent by a competent 
librarian at the head of the public 
library. The thing that is mainly 
needed to get more money for our 
libraries is to make the public under. 
stand and appreciate that in their 
administration and service they are 
worth more to their communities, 
and every thing that makes for a 
higher order of library service will 
help toward that understanding and 
appreciation. If the library certifi- 
eate does what it is expected to do 
for improved library service, it will 
do quite as much for enlarged library 
appropriations. 

7. It is urged that a State law 
requiring certificates for library ser- 
vice will fail of its object because 
there is no practical way of insuring 
its observance or enforcement. Local 
boards, it is said, would feel that 
their rights and independence were 
being invaded, would resent and ig- 
nore the law and would be likely to 
have enough local sentiment with 
them to violate it with impunity. 


This is, of course, mere opinion on | 


the part of the objectors, as to the 
degree of public support that is back 
of this movement. There is much 
reason to believe that the public is 
far more ready for it than many 
timid souls assume. Certainly if the 
representatives of local opinion who 


compose the Legislature of a State | 
favor it sufficiently to enact it into | 


a law, it may be assumed that it has 
at least a majority of local sentiment 
behind it. Recent experience in New 
York State, already referred to, in 
the passing by two legislatures of a 
bill committing unprecedented power 
to a State board in fixing proper 
standards for local libraries, is a 
revelation how far public opinion 
has gone in this matter. And it is to 
be remembered that the moment a 
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body of certified librarians is created, 
having certain definite and peculiar 
rights and privileges, it becomes of 
practical concern to the members of 
that body to see that the law estab- 
lishing it and limiting certain posi- 
tions to its members, shall be prop- 
erly observed. If such influences 
prove insufficient, it would be a 
simple matter to amend the law by 
including a penalty for its violation. 

8. And, finally, strong opposition 
has been voiced to a certificate plan 
on the very ground specified in this 
last statement as a reason for ex- 
pecting its due enforcement, that it 
would tend to create or develop just 
such a group, with special exclusive 
privileges, seeking its own selfish in- 
terests and using the certificate as a 
means of limiting competition and 
increasing salaries. It is charged 
that the movement ig in its essence 
the same as that of the labor unions, 
the ‘‘closed shop’’ movement, and 
certain arguments of its advocates 
are used to prove this contention, as, 
for example, that ‘‘it is now too easy 
to get into library work,’’ that the 
compensation of library workers is 
now so low because of this, that the 
certificate will make competition for 
good positions more difficult and 
make for better salaries. Just such, 
it is urged, are the arguments in sup- 
port of the closed shop, which we all 
know to be alien to the spirit of 
equity and hostile to industrial pro- 
gress. This argument, with its un- 
pleasant inferences, is perhaps the 
most effective of any that has been 
advanced in creating opposition and 
hostility to the proposition. But this 
does not mean that there is much of 
any intrinsic force in it. It means 
only that it is peculiarly effective in 
rousing animus and prejudice. Its 
use involves the old trick of preju- 
dicing a cause by ealling it ‘‘names.’’ 
In reality, the solidarity of profes- 
sional interests to be effected by a 
professional license or certificate 
bears only a superficial resemblance 
to that represented in the labor union 
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or closed shop. In the one case the 
all important thing sought is a guar- 
antee of fitness and ability for the 
work in hand, a credentiai that the 
person proposing to render a partic- 


ular service of public interest is 
capable of rendering that service. In 
the other case, both the objects 
sought and the methods employed are 
diametrically different, at least as 
the general public understands them. 
Were the main thought of the labor 
unions or the advocates of the closed 
shop to provide a higher or bettér 
order of labor, to discriminate more 
justly between the fit and the unfit, 
to insure that those employed to do 
a certain work shall be able to do 
that work effectively and that re- 
turns for such labor shall be accord- 
ing to ability and productiveness, no 
one would denounce the union merely 
because it gave immense advantages 
to its members. It would be hailed 
as a vital factor in industrial and 
social progress. If there is any- 
thing in the plan for library certifi- 
eates that suggests the development 
of any thing like the trades union, 
it is a union only of this latter kind 
that it threatens, a consolidation of 
professional interests that will guar- 
antee professional ability where such 
ability is demanded for proper work, 
that will safeguard both the profes- 
sion itself and the public against the 
untrained and unfit, that will limit 
its membership only by the require- 
ment of due preparation and ability 
to do the work, that will throw wide 
the door to every one who can be 
induced to qualify and that will feel 
an ever increasing satisfaction in the 
growing number of those who enter 
that open door. The spirit of the 
closed shop is thus absolutely and 
utterly alien to this movement. The 
purpose of certification is to make 
library service increasingly prodne- 
tive and its method is to throw wide 
the door of opportunity to every one 
who will prepare himself to make 
proper use of that opportunity. 
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LIBRARY STANDARDS AND CERTIFICATION. 


(By 


FRANK K. WALTER, Librarian, 


University of Minnesota.) 





Judged by most of the ordinary 
tests of a profession, librarianship 
may fairly be considered a profession 
rather than a mere vocation. There 
is a fairly large amount of rather 
generally accepted library theory 
and practice. Libraries have done a 
very creditable amount of education- 
al work which is only imperfectly 
appreciated by most of its benefi- 
ciaries. There can be no question of 
the high average of idealism among 
the large proportion of library work- 
ers, who are librarians for more than 
revenue only. 

There is much still to be done in 
securing public recognition of the 
purposes and conditions of library 
work. The old idea of the library as 
a harmless purveyor of recreational 
reading or the retreat for the schol- 
arly recluse who liked nothing so 
well as to be let alone, still persists 
and shapes library support and li- 
brary policy. If the library trustee 
as well as the taxpayer knew many 
of the things about library work 
which the competent librarian takes 
for granted he would be less likely 
to consider the library a haven for 
the inept and he would demand at 
least some tangible evidence of fit- 
ness from applicants. The standards 
and requirements of medicine are at 
least vaguely understood and barring 
exceptions for rather definite rea- 
sons, the average man requires from 
his physician some credential of fit- 
ness; from his lawyer, formal admis- 
sion to the local bar; and from the 
teacher in his schools, an official cer- 
tificate. 

The library, alone among tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions, is in 
most places left free to the task of 
performing a definite work without 
definite policy as to requirements of 
fitness in its employes. To some ex- 


tent, minimum qualifications are re- 
quired in the exceptional school li- 
brary, and in a small number of pub- 
lic libraries under civil service or 
with some form of internally con- 
trolled graded service. The library 
profession, as a whole, has never 
agreed to submit to professional 
standards such as are common in 
most other lines of work. In other 
fields, the progress toward definite 
certification is marked. Among li- 
brarians the question is a source of 
honest controversy with the able 
champions by no means all on one 
side. Whether the advocates of cer- 
tification are unconsciously attempt- 
ing to stifle individuality and initia- 
tive or whether they are helping the 
publie get better returns from a pub- 
lie service institution will doubtless 
not be completely settled except by 
time. Whether the opponents of cer- 
tification are valiant champions of 
the spirit against shackling conven- 
tion or whether, like Mrs. Parting- 
ton, they are dauntlessly attempting 
to sweep back the Atlantic with a 
broom will also be decided by time. 

At present, what is much more im- 
portant than either the adoption or 
rejection of a definite scheme of cer- 
tification is an honest, patient study 
and discussion of the subject. The 
library is already on trial by public 
opinion. The danger of curtailing its 
support and of limiting its initiative 
is steadily increasing. Those who 
believe that library efficiency will be 
increased and the status of the li- 
brary worker improved by the adop- 
tion of sensible professional stand- 
ards and the certification which, in 
many cases, would result from it, are 
in duty bound to work for standard- 
ization. They are no less bound to 


consider the objections and to assure 
themselves that the schemes they 
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support are practicable. Those who 
believe that closer organization such 
as is represented by this movement 
is harmful should be commended for 
any honest objection to it. At the 
same time, they are serving the cause 
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of freedom badly if they object on 
merely personal grounds or if they 
refuse to view the question with the 
open-mindedness they would exact 
from those who differ with them. 





WHAT THE TEMPORARY LIBRARY TRAINING BOARD IS DOING. 


The temporary Library Training 
Board is seeking suggestions and ad- 
vice from all who are interested in 
education for librarianship and also 
from authorities on training for 
other professions. 


It has recently held four meetings, 


two of which were for the consider- 
ation of details and routine, and two 
to which were invited members of 
the Association of American Library 
Schools, representatives of various 
library agencies and other librarians 
who were in attendance at the Mid- 
Winter Meetings. The open meet- 
ings were held the morning and af- 
ternoon of January 3. At the first 
session Dr. Learned of the Carnegie 
Foundation spoke informally on the 
organization and re-organization of 
the facilities and machinery for the 
diffusion of knowledge. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. N. P. Colwell, Seecre- 
tary of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation of the American Medical As- 
sociation, who, in drawing the anal- 
ogy between the problem now con- 
fronting the American Library As- 
sociation and that before the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association at the time 
the Council on Medical Education 
was formed, spoke in detail of the 
difficulties attending the standard- 
ization of medical education. He said 
in part, ‘‘Where there is no legal 
body in the country to effect stand- 
ardization, this work becomes the 
duty of the Association having to do 
with the educational subject. You are 
the ones who know the things neces- 
sary in connection with libraries; 
therefore, so long as there is no legal 
body, the responsibility is yours.”’ 


The Council on Medical Education 
established, at the beginning, two 
standards; one was sufficiently low 
for everyone to come to in compara- 
tively short time; and the other, a 
standard higher than the one immed- 
iately recommended, but even so, not 
as high as that in effect in some other 
countries. The entire movement was 
voluntary. In making the classifica- 
tion of schools, the Council consid- 
ered reports from state licensing 
boards, announcements and reports 
from medical schools and informa- 
tion secured from inspection of 
schools. 

‘The first inspection,’’ continued 
Dr. Colwell, ‘‘was made in the win- 
ter of 1906 and ’07, and our first 
classification was brought out in 
1907. Medical Schools were divided 
according to this classification as 
follows: those above 70%, class A; 
those between 50% and 70%, class 
B; and those below 50%, class C; 
and we started out without any idea 
of measurement other than certain 
items which were arbitrarily picked, 
like entrance requirements, number 
of teachers, the number of laborator- 
ies and laboratory instructors, hos- 
pitals, buildings, and libraries.”’ 

Other classifications have been 
made since then and the advance- 
ment of schools to higher grades has 
been so rapid as to eliminate anxiety 
as to definite and ultimate results. 

The manner of the creation of the 
Council of the American Medical As- 
sociation Dr. Colwell considered as 
having been of primary importance 
in the suecess of the work. It was 
democratic and, from the first, mem- 
bers were men of the highest stand- 
ing in medical education. 


b 
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Dr. Colwell emphasized the value 
of the personnel records kept by the 
Council. It now receives reports on 
students as they are admitted to the 
medical colleges, and has full infor- 
mation about boni fide students or 
graduates. In other words, it fol- 
lows the man right through his 
course, and is in a position to endorse 
him if anything has happened to the 
records in the school from which he 
came. The same rules and same 
standards are applied to all alike. 

The schools were graded on 10 
points at first arbitrarily selected 
with the consideration of the most 
essential needs, and with the effort 
to define bases which could be ap- 
plied to all schools alike. Dr. Col- 
well emphasized strongly the need of 
inspection. He does not think that 
the raising of standards of medical 
training had much to do with the cut- 
ting short the supply of practitioners 
in rural and less remunerative terri- 
tories. He referred to Dr. Flexner’s 
report to the Carnegie Foundation 
which argued that lower standards 
won’t increase the supply of doctors 
for rural communities. 


In standardizing entrance require- 
ments for medical courses the Amer- 
ican Association of Universities’ list, 
prepared for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, was one of the standard lists, 
as were also the lists drawn up by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and 
later by the Southern Association. 
The North Central Association, the 
Southern Association, the Middle 
and Maryland Association and one 
on the Pacific Coast , all have estab- 
lished commissions for the purpose 
of bringing out lists of approved in- 
stitutions. 

In a discussion of salaries and 
standards for determining the quali- 
fications of full time teachers in ac- 
credited medical schools, it was 
stated that ‘‘at first anyone who 
would qualify for a professor re- 
ceived from $1,800 to $2,500; such 
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salaries now vary from $3,500 to 
$6,000.’’ 

The report of Dr. Flexner to the 
Carnegie Foundation which resulted 
in the raising of the standards helped 
very materially in stimulating en- 
dowments from individuals for the 
support of the schools. 


In conclusion, Dr. Colwell drew at- 
tention to the importance of close 
correlation between the theoretical 
or instructional work of the school 
and its laboratory or practical work. 

Following Dr. Colwell’s address, 
Mr. James Wyer said: ‘‘Mr. Chair- 
man, if we are on the point of ad- 
journing, it seems to me that there is 
a word that ought to be said. This 
session to me has been worth coming 
half across the continent. We are 
under obligations particularly to the 
two gentlemen outside our own 
ranks. We have enjoyed Dr. Col- 
well’s friendliness, and more than 
that, we have appreciated the earn- 
estness and sincerity with which he 
has considered our problems. We 
have enjoyed and profited greatly by 
these graphic recitals, showing the 
experience of professional organiza- 
tions akin to our own. We have 
profited most of all by the wealth 
of information that has come so 
freely on points we have raised. I 
am not going to propose a formal 
vote of thanks; I merely want to ex- 
press, (and I am sure that I express 
it for all who are here) our obliga- 
tion and our gratitude.’’ 





The Board is planning to hold its 
next meeting the end of February, 
in New York City, and a subsequent 
open meeting there about the middle 
of April. 

Miss Harriet Howe, B.L.S. Illinois, 
has been appointed Executive Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Tempo- 
rary Library Training Board, begin- 
ning February 4th. 
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SPECIAL CIRCULATION FINDINGS FOR 1923. 


(By IDA FAYE WRIGHT, Librarian, 
Public Library, Evanston, Il.) 





Diversity of interests of the read- 
ing public is brought out in an anal- 
ysis of the statistics of the circula- 
tion of books from the Evanston 
Public Library for the year just 
closed. 

Ethics vs. Etiquette. 

Despite the comments of news- 
paper men relative to the greed of the 
public for information on etiquette, 
the number of books drawn from the 
Public Library on ethics, theoretical 
and applied, and specifically on fam- 
ily, business and state ethics out- 
numbered those on etiquette two to 
one. 


Coneism and Philosophy. 

Coueism and books on kindred 
subjects outranked the works of 
ancient philosophers ten to one, 
while the circulation of books on 
clairvoyance and mesmerism equaled 
in number those on occultism, palm- 
istry and spiritualism. 

Works on psychology, including 
most notably Robinson’s Mind in the 
making, claimed a fourth of the total 
number of books circulated in the 
general group of philosophy. 

Religion. 

Religion, the group next akin to 
philosophy in the library’s classifica- 
tion, showed an interesting trend to- 
ward the reading of books on per- 
sonal religion, future life and im- 
mortality. 

Commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment circulated in equal proportions 
to those on the New Testament, while 
works on Oriental religions—Buddh- 
ism, .Mohammedanism, etc., kept 
pace with those on Christology. 

Science-Evolution. 

The Outlines of Science in four vol- 
umes, edited by Thomson, raised very 
materially the statistics of the cireu- 
lation of books on science in general. 
Interest in things of the upper re- 


gions—astronomy, aeronautics and 
birds, held first place in reading 
among the natural sciences. Next in 
popularity botany, geology, physics 
and chemistry. 

Not even Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan’s discussions created enough 
interest in evolution to cause the cir- 
culation of books on the subject to 
exceed that of works on wild flowers, 
although the figures very nearly 
equal. 


Practical Books. 


Yacht building, radio, automobiles, 
plumbing, paper hanging, stair- 
building, cabinet making, bee keep- 
ing, trapping, bridge building and 
upholstering represent but a few of 
the great variety of useful subjects 
upon which library books in consid- 
erable numbers were circulated last 
year. 

The outstanding group, however, 
in popularity was that of business 
manuals, books on salesmanship, bus- 
iness letter writing, office equipment 
and management, typewriting, short 
hand, ete. 

A close rival in circulation to the 
books on business of the office and 
industrial world were the books on 
‘*business’’ within the home, books 
on cookery, sewing, entertaining, 
dressmaking, millinery, care of the 
baby, home nursing, household bud- 
gets, etc. 

From the special section devoted 
to materia medica, surgery, personal 
hygiene and public health were cir- 
culated over six hundred volumes. 


House Building and Planning— 
Interior Decoration. 

Five hundred and six individuals 
were assisted in planning the build- 
ing and decoration of their homes 
through the books drawn from the 
Public Library. 











Social Sciences. 

The direct application of the prin- 
ciples of philosophy and religion 
through books on sociology had a 
wider appeal than did the more ab- 
struse subjects, exceeding in circula- 
tion the combined totals of philos- 
ophy and religion. 

Child training and _ education 
headed the division of sociology, fol- 
lowed in number of volumes circu- 
lated by those on: 

Labor and laboring classes, em- 
ployers, capital. 

Law, private, constitutional and 
international. 

‘*Civies’’—government in 
county, state and nation. 

Folklore and proverbs. 

Railroads and postal service. 

Criminology. 

Costume. 


city, 


Gardening. 


Not only the home owners but the 
renters have profited by the large 
group of books in the Library on 
‘‘pnlanting the city lot,’’ and ‘‘grow- 
ing your own vegetables.”’ 

Amateurs interested in specializ- 
ing on asters, dahlias, peonies and 
outdoor roses last spring made defi- 
nite study of the special books on the 
raising of those plants, as well as the 
general books on floriculture. 


Music and the Other Fine Arts. 

The exceptional character of the 
specially endowed Coe music collee- 
tion has created a momentous circu- 
lation of books containing music for 
the piano and organ, stringed instru- 
ments, voice, scores of the operas 
and oratorios, as well as books on 
music and biographies of musicians. 

Volumes on art, especially those 
containing color reproductions of the 
masterpieces, showed an increasing 
popularity. The graphic arts, etch- 
ings, lithographs, engravings had 
their usual group of devotees. 


Sports. 


In book circulation the fine arts of 
golf, tennis, swimming, base balk, 
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basket ball and foot ball took pre- 
cedence over the indoor games of 
chess, bridge and checkers. 


Drama vs. Poetry. 

The answer of the Library to the 
question, ‘‘Is present day drama read 
more than recent poetry?’’ is, that 
during 1923 the circulation was as 
four to three in favor of the drama. 
Including Shakespeare, the cirecula- 
tion was as two to one. 


Recent American Literature Outcir- 
culated English. 

In each one of the groups of liter- 
ature—essays, poetry and drama— 
present day American writers out- 
ranked in popularity those of Eng- 
land by a considerable margin. 


Russian Writers Popular. 
The reading of Russian poetry 
and drama in translation almost kept 
pace with that of American essays. 


Books in Foreign Languages. 


The circulation of books in the 
foreign language department showed 
that works in French held first place 
followed by Polish, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian and German. 


‘*See America First.’’ 

Not only do the Library’s statis- 
ties show that in literature Evanston- 
ians prefer works by Americans, but 
in books of travel and history the 
circulation equalled that of all of the 
European countries put together. 

Travel in the West and Alaska 
attracted the maximum attention, 
but was followed very closely by the 
middle west, while interest in New 
England waned to only one-sixth 
that of either of the sections men- 
tioned. 

South America took a slight lead 
over the South Seas, Mexico, Central 
America, the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions, Canada, the Philippines and 
Hawaii following a bit in the rear. 

Of the European countries, books 
of travel in England held first place, 
followed in order of circulation by 
Italy. France, Spain and Russia 
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scored equally. Germany drew about 
half as many readers as Austria, and 
the Balkans, while Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark were at the foot of the 


— Asia. 

Among Asiatic countries China 
doubled Japan, while India and Pal- 
estine exceeded Japan by a slight 


margin. Africa. 

Interest in the various parts of 
Africa shows the following order of 
popularity: South Central Africa, 
South Africa, Egypt and Morocco. 

History 

Modern history had nineteen times 
more reading than did ancient his- 
tory. 

The study of North American his- 
“tory among adults equalled the total 
of the history of all of the other 
countries of the world. 

Current European history had half 
again as many readers as the other 
periods of modern history of Europe. 

Of the individual countries the 
ranking was as follows: England, 
France, Germany and Austria, and 
Poland, Russia and Italy. 

Biography. 

Interest in history in the form of 
the history of individuals exceeded 
that of the history of events by al- 
most a thousand volumes. 


BOOKLIST BOOKS 1923. 
Ready in March. 
Advance orders received now. 
Booklist Books 1923 is an an- 
notated list of about 200 of the 
best books of the year, chosen to 
meet the needs of librarians and li- 
brary patrons. Seventy-five libraries 
of many types and sizes assist in the 
selection of these titles which repre- 
sent the cream of the books recom- 
mended from month to month 
through the pages of the Booklist. 
There will be included as usual a 
list of technical books recommended 
by Donald Hendry, head of the Ap- 
plied Science Reference Department 
of Pratt Institute Free Library. 
This year, upon request, an edition 
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in durable paper cover will be avail- 
able as well as the usual form. 
Prices. 
In heavy paper cover, single copy 45¢ 
Without cover (for advance orders 
only) : 


0 ee $2.50 
ST icncipiiciiiaclansatesclsintandianate 4.00 
hi cat tactician 7.00 
100 copies or more.................. 10¢ each 


Quantities to be printed will be de- 
termined by advance orders. There 
will be only a limited surplus of the 
edition in heavy paper covers for 
later orders; the edition without 
covers will be printed to fill advance 
orders only. Advance orders ac- 
cepted until March 1. Address 
American Library Association, 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago. 


“LANT=BN LISTS.’’ 

Miss Zaidee Brown has issued the 
first two of her Lantern Lists, Books 
of Adventure, and Cheerful Books. 

The plan is to maintain a central 
office for compiling popular book- 
lists and for printing lists compiled 
by libraries, thus making a greater 
variety available to all at a lower 
eost. There will be no duplication of 
service offered by the American Li- 
brary Association, and each office is 
to give the other advance notice of 
lists planned. 

The main series of lists is planned 
primarily to meet the needs of public 
libraries, but school and college li- 
braries could well use it to suggest 
books for general reading by stu- 
dents. The office could also print 
lists compiled by such libraries that 
would be useful in other schools and 
colleges, thus making them more 
widely available. 

The lists will be printed by the H. 
W. Wilson Co., which has generously 
given office space, and the use of 
their library and bibliographical 
tools. 

The minimum subscription is 
eighty cents a year for three copies 
of all lists. Lists may also be pur- 
chased in quantities for distribution. 
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BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL 
QUESTIONS. 


The following new books have been 
received by the Library Extension 
Division from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment as a part of the International 
mind alcove: 

Barnouw—Holland Under Queen 
Wilhelmina—Scribner, 1923. 

Butler—Building the American 
Nation—Scribner, 1923. 

Kawakami—Real Japanese Ques- 
tion—Maemillan, 1921. 

McBride—Norwegian Towns and 
People—McBride, 1923. 

These books are ready for loaning 
and may be obtained by writing to 
the Library Extension Division, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Williamson, C. C.—Training for 
Library Service, a report prepared 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Carnegie Corp., 522 5th Ave., 
New York. 

State Publications. 

Tilinois. Secretary of State—Blue 
book of the state of Illinois, 1923- 
1924. 

—TIllinois state capitol group. 6p. 

—Illinois official auto trails map. 

—Laws of Illinois, relating to com- 
mission form of municipal govern- 
ment in force July 1, 1923. 7Op. 

—Laws of Illinois relating to me- 
chanics’ liens, hotel and stable keep- 
ers’ liens, liens upon chattels in force 
July 1, 1923. 27p. 

—TIllinois prohibition act. 20p. 

—Fifty-third General Assembly 
Tllinois, 1923 S. B. 376. An act in re- 
lation to the construction by the 
State of Illinois of durable hard- 
surface roads upon public highways 
of the state along designated routes, 
and the provision of means for the 
payment of the cost thereof by an 
issue of bonds of the State of IIli- 
nois. To be submitted to the voters 
of Illinois for ratification on Nov. 4, 
1924. 30p. 

Illinois. — Division of Highways. 
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The proposed $100,000,000 road bond 
issue for Illinois. 21p. 

Illinois—Department of Finance. 
State of Illinois appropriation bills 
passed by the 53rd General Assembly 
and the act in relation to state fin- 
ance. 171p. 

Illinois—Department of Trade and 
commerce. Insurance laws of the 
State of Illinois, 1923. 223p. 

Illinois—Department of Public In- 
struction. The school law of Illinois. 
Cireular No. 173. 50p. 

Tilinois—Division of foods and 
Dairies. Food laws, standard rules 
and regulations. 106p. 

The above state publications may 
be obtained free by addressing the 
department or division at Springfield, 
Tllinois. 


A LIBRARY INFORMATION SER- 
VICE IN THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION. 

At the mid-winter meeting of the 
Council, the A. L. A. went on record 
for the fourth time as advocating 
the establishment of a Library In- 
formation Service in the Bureau of 
Education. The text of the bill reads 
in part as follows: 

The proposed service is expected 
to serve as a clearing house through 
which information in hundreds of 
offices will be made available to li- 
brarians who have at present no sat- 
isfactory means of knowing in which 
of these offices a particular piece of 
information is located. It is also ex- 
pected to prepare comprehensive di- 
gests of current printed matter is- 
sued by the United States Govern- 
ment of which librarians should be 
informed. Such a service will bene- 
fit the Government, the libraries and 
the people. 

The Bureau of Education is the 
logical place for the proposed ser- 
vice. This Bureau is expected ‘‘To 
promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.’’ The cause 
of education cannot be better pro- 
moted than by making the people 
real partners in the Government 
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through providing them with the 
means of becoming acquainted with 
Government affairs and actions. 

This bill is now before the Educa- 
tion Committee of both houses and 
there will undoubtedly be hearings 
on it within a few weeks. It is there- 
fore fitting that as soon as possible, 
Librarians interested in seeing the 
libraries given an office in the na- 
tional government should write to 
the members of these committees 
stating why the service is needed and 
urging the passage of the bill, which 
will provide for its establishment. 

The Senate Committee consists of: 
William E. Borah, Idaho; Thomas 
Sterling, S. D.; Lawrence C. Phipps, 
Colo.; Smith W. Brookhart, Iowa; 
James Couzens, Mich.; Andrieus A. 
Jones, N. M.; David I. Walsh, Mass. ; 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, Ark.; Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris, Mich.; Porter H. 
Dale, Vt.; Royal S. Copeland, N. Y. 
The House Committee consists of: 
Frederick W. Dallinger, Mass. ; Rob- 
ert L. Bacon, N. Y.; Loring N. Black, 
Jr., N. Y.; Robert L. Doughton, N. 
C.; F. G. Fleetwood, Vt.; W. P. Hol- 
aday, Ill.; J. M. Robsion, Ky.; 
George A. Welsh, Pa.; D. A. Reed, 
N. Y.; W. W. Hastings, Okla.; R. Lee 
Moore, Ga.; R. E. L. Allen, W. Va.; 
H. St. G. Tucker, Va.; B. G. Lowry, 
Miss. 

Those who write should mention 
the bill numbers S. 557 and H. R. 663 
and the title—A Bill to Provide for 
a Library Information Service in the 
Bureau of Education. 

Edith Guerrier. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 

Aledo—The library celebrated Car- 
negie’s birthday Nov. 25th with a 
display of pictures and interesting 
information about his life and ben- 
efactions. 

The library has received as a gift 
from the Y. W. C. A. of William and 
Vashti College a bronze American 
eagle, the work of Paul Wayland 
Bartlett. 
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Bradford—The contract for the 
new public library has been let and 
the work begun. The building will 
be a cement block with brick veneer. 
It will be 50x27 feet, with a base- 
ment containing restroom, kitchen- 
ette and auditorium with a small 
stage. Bailie and Robertson of Pe- 
oria are the architeets. The building 
is to cost about $10,000. $5,000 of 
this amount was raised by subscrip- 
tion. Senators McKinley and Me- 
Cormick are among the donors to the 
fund. 

Carbondale—The library which 
has been in operation about one and 
one-half years reports 937 registered 
borrowers in December. The library 
has been enabled to spend gener- 
ously for books because of donations 
from friends, and free housing in the 
eity hall. 

Carthage—The library reports a 
steady increase of patronage. Mrs. 
Pennock, the librarian, has been very 
ill, but is recovering nicely. Plans 
are under way for reorganization of 
the library this summer. 

Chenoa—aA citizen of Chenoa has 
given $70 worth of new books to the 
public library. The books were se- 
lected by the Librarian from the 
Booklist. 

Chicago—The Chicago public li- 
brary has recently issued in pamph- 
let form the history of the ‘‘ Chicago 
Public Library, 1873-1923.’’ It is 
the record of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the library. 

The contents in part are: Ad- 
dresses by Carl Sandburg, George B. 
Utley, Charles L. Hutchinson, Lo- 
rado Taft, Horace S. Oakley, Allen 
B. Bond, Henry B. Fuller, Harry 
Pratt Judson, LL. D., and Walter 
Dill Seott, LL. D. There are illus- 
trations of the present building and 
of the old water tank which was the 
first home of the library and por- 
traits of the librarians. 

Chicago—John Crerar Library.— 
At the recent election of officers of 
the John Crerar Library Mr. Thomas 
D. Jones was elected president, Mr. 
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Marvin Hughitt, the former presi- 
dent refusing renomination. Mr. 
John J. Mitchell was elected vice- 
president. The other officers re- 
main the same. 

Chicago — Newberry Library — A 
portrait of Edward E. Ayer, painted 
by Ralph Clarkson, has been hung 
in the library. Mr. Ayer has made 
valuable contributions to the library, 
and to the Field Museum. 

Delavan—The trustees have pur- 
chased a painting by Mrs. F. M. 
Lowry formerly of Delavan. It is 
a reproduction, done on tapestry, of 
a room in the historic mansion of 
Bishop Simpson at Greencastle, In- 
diana, recently presented to De Pau 
University. 

This picture, called ‘‘The Firelight 
Gleam’’ was exhibited by the Peoria 
Art League in 1917. 

Elmhurst—The library held an 
heirloom exhibit in November. One 
hundred and twenty individuals con- 
tributed from three to thirty articles 
each. The dress revue, beginning 
with a gown of 1832, proved most 
enjoyable. Delightful old-time music 
was furnished and the park green- 
houses sent flowers for the decora- 
tions. 

A new bank in Elmhurst has given 
the library a window for advertising. 

Elmwood—The library is estab- 
lished in its new home in the old 
Farmers’ Bank building. The room 
has been redecorated for the joint 
use of the Red Cross and the library. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Brown have 
presented 135 standard books of 
literature and history to the library, 
and others have given books. Dr. 
Wiley was present on the evening 
of the opening and spoke on ‘‘The 
Story of the Library.’’ 

Galesburg—A gift of $400.00, left 
by the will of Miss Marion Kendall, 
has been added as a permanent fund 
to the public library. The remainder 
of the late Miss Flora Kendall’s ecol- 
lection of music, a part of which is 
already in the library, is included in 
the gift. 
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The library is preparing to cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary in 
April. 

Geneva—Dr. Zella Allen Dixson 
of the University of Chicago gave a 
lecture in November before a large 
audience in the library on the evolu- 
tion of the modern book. 

Glen Ellyn—tThe library finds its 
tax income quite inadequate to the 
growing demands for books and 
service. Last year an organization 
called the Friends of the Library 
was launched, with a membership 
fee of $1.00. Memberships and addi- 
tional gifts amounted to $365.00. 
This year the committee has been in- 
creased from ten to thirty-three and 
is again at work for funds to sup- 
plement the library’s tax income. 


Hebron—The public library, com- 
prising about 900 volumes, was 
opened December 8th. 165 people 
registered on that day. The library 
is sponsored by the Afternoon Social 
Club of Hebron. 

Homewood—<A public library is 
under way in Homewood. Substan- 
tial gifts of books have been received, 
and a drive for funds is on. The 
citizens will vote on a tax this spring. 
The Illinois Central company has 
given the old station which is to be 
moved to the park and remodeled 
for a library building. 

Mendota—A Christmas party was 
held in the Children’s room at the 
library, where Mother Goose was 
guest of honor. Mrs. Hardy told 
a Christmas story and a Christmas 
tree and grab bag were part of the 
entertainment. Mother Goose was 
greeted with rhymes and a number 
of the children were in costume to 
impersonate Mother Goose charac- 
ters. 

Milledgeville—The Mary Fletcher 
Library building was dedicated De- 
cember 5th. Friends of Mary Flet- 
cher paid tribute to her as a friend 
and teacher, and citizen. The pre- 
sentation of the library to the city 
was made by Mr. I. N. Evans, Presi- 
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dent of the library board. The build- 
ing is carefully planned, and beau- 
tiful in every detail. The library is 
open every afternoon and evening 
and is being well patronized. 


Moline—The library celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in December. 
Programs were given in the after- 
noon and evening. An art exhibit 
was one of the attractions. 

Monmouth—The Warren County 
publie library reports a substantial 
increase in circulation during the fall 
months, and a large number of new 
borrowers. 

Three bronze pieces, ‘‘An Elk,”’ 
‘‘Maternity’’ and ‘‘Homeward’’ 
were on exhibition in the library 
during November. They are the 
work of Ben Cable who lives near 
Monmouth. 

Mt. Vernon—On December 11th, 
the Mt. Vernon public library held 
open house from 2:00 until 9:00 
o’clock p. m. Through the press of 
the city the public was invited and 
urged to call and give the members 
of the library board and the staff an 
opportunity to demonstrate the 
working of the library. Many in- 
teresting posters advertising new 
books and showing the growth of the 
library were displayed. 

The circulation in November was 
3127, or an average of loaning one 
book every three minutes while the 
library was open. Bouquets for the 
occasion were sent by the Literature 
and Art Department of the Woman’s 
elub and by the library board. 

In the evening a program was 
given by the high school students, 
who presented a one-act play ‘‘Fol- 
lowers,’’ adapted from Gaskell’s 
“‘Cranford’’ by Brighouse. The high 
school orchestra furnished the music. 

Naperville—The library has on 
display a document bearing the auto- 
graphs of President Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams, to commemo- 
rate the Centenary of the Monroe 
doctrine. The library has autographs 
of Andrew Jackson and James Madi- 
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son also—all the gift of Mrs. W. B. 
Glines, a former resident of the city. 
The librarian observed National edu- 
cation week by visiting the schools 
and talking to the children in the 
grades. Teachers and pupils were 
presented with 1923 lists ‘‘Gifts for 
Children’s Bookshelves.’’ 

The Library celebrated Christmas 
by collecting 171 dolls for the Illi- 
nois Soldiers’ Orphans Home of 
Normal. 


Oak Park—Christmas was cele- 
brated in the library by a play, ‘‘The 
Sleeping Beauty’’ given by the chil- 
dren, and by Christmas stories and 
carols. 

At the South Branch library the 
boys and girls presented a play ‘‘A 
Christmas Eve with Charles Dick- 
ens’’ in the Elmwood theater. A 
group of boys sang carols as a pro- 
logue to the play. 


Peoria—The collection of books on 
business now numbers 1,000 volumes. 
The special attention paid to this 
department in the library is attract- 
ing commendation in the papers of 
the city. 

Peru—The library’s appropriation 
for this year has been increased more 
than fifty per cent over last year’s 

Princeton—The library has re- 
ceived within the past few months 
gifts of some good books on art, and 
volumes of scientific and historical 
interest. 

The boy scouts of Princeton are 
carrying books to shut-ins. Requests 
are telephoned to the library and 
books are delivered by the boys. 

Rock Island—A branch was opened 
in October in the new Audubon 
school building. The new branch is 
situated in a large east room and 
suited in decoration and arrange- 
ment to library needs. It is to serve 
adults of the community as well as 
the children. It contained 1,000 vol- 
umes at the opening, and the collec- 
tion is to be increased from time to 
time. 
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Rushville—The federated clubs of 
Rushville gave a very attractive list 
of children’s books to the library in 
December. 

St. Charles—The library has re- 
ceived a gift of $1,000.00 from Mrs. 
E. J. Baker, one of the trustees. The 
check came like a flash of sunshine 
on a gloomy day, since the paving 
tax and other special assessments 
had greatly depleted the tax ap- 
propriation leaving a very small sum 
for the book fund. 

Streator—The library has opened 
a branch at Washington School, 
which will be conducted by Mrs. H. 
W. Lukins, member of the library 
board. It will be open on Friday 
afternoons. 

The library is now open for read- 
ing and reference work on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Sullivan—The Woman’s Club gave 
$25.00 and eighteen children’s books 
to the library during October and 
specially for Book Week. 

The Sullivan Herald for December 
2, 1923, printed the library’s list of 
magazines for 1924. It is an un- 
usually interesting and diversified 
subscription list with some good an- 
notations. 


Waterloo—A picture show benefit 
given December 5th, netted the li- 
brary $25.00. The library received 
gifts of books also in December. 

Wheaton—tThe city council has au- 
thorized the levy of a library tax of 
18/10 mills for the Adams Memorial 
Library and has also appointed a li- 
brary board of nine members. The 
city directors and endowment trus- 
tees held a joint meeting and agreed 
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that the endowment fund should be 
used for the maintenance of the 
building and adding to the reference 
collection. The tax fund should be 
spent on books and the other ex- 
penses of the library. 

Wyoming—The carnival held in 
December for the benefit of the li- 
brary netted $180.00. The money is 
to be spent for books. 





PERSONALS. 


Miss Lila Stonemetz is substituting 
for Mrs. H. R. Fields, librarian of the 
Fairfield Public Library while Mrs. 
Fields is away on her vacation. 

Miss M. Mae Carter, Decatur, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed library as- 
sistant at Pontiac. 

Miss Sadie Price of La Salle, form- 
erly librarian and director of the or- 
chestra in the high school, was mar- 
ried in November to Rev. W. A. 
Simms of Maywood. 

Miss Oma Stewardson, who has 
been the librarian at Shelbyville for 
several years, resigned December 
first. Mrs. Carrie Lowe has been ap- 
pointed to sueceed Miss Stewardson. 
Miss Marguerite Garvin has been ap- 
pointed assistant. 

Miss Helen Harding Waterous, 
who is spending a Sabbatical year 
at home, is the new library assistant 
and the story-teller in Galva. She 
had her special training in story- 
telling in the Normal Department of 
Feliz Adler’s School of Ethical Cul- 
ture in New York City. Her prac- 
tical experience came from her years 
in kinder garten teaching in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., where she was school 
librarian as well as story-teller. 




















